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but money, and these, during a long peace, learnt only to manoeuvre their troops on the parade. Time, however, naturally brought them on to the rank of general officers, and now they feel the want of those men of rank who, having made war a profession, would have sought knowledge and experience in foreign service while their own country was at peace. He tells me that Alvinzi, a brave, good officer, is crippled by the gout, and, of course, unequal in activity to his opponent He says that Wttrmser's misfortune, when he entered Italy, was owing to Quasda-nowitch, who scattered his troops about so as to expose them to what happened, viz., being cut off in detail, I observe that this was in some measure the fault of Wiirm-ser, who, in digesting his plan, ought to have foreseen at least the case of success, and to have given orders for the conduct which was in that case to be pursued. He tells me that such orders as I suppose were actually given but not complied with. I reply that, if so, Quasdanowitch ought to have been punished. He says one of their great faults here is neither to put the guilty or negligent in the way of punishment, nor afford to others the means of exculpating themselves. He mentions the hard case of
General -----, who lost Italy, and assigns that loss to a
very trifling incident. He had an inferior force to the enemy, being at most in the proportion of two to three. He determined to take possession of a river near Genoa, and, while he kept the enemy in check there, he gave
orders to General-----to attack them on the i4th.    He
made his dispositions accordingly on the i3th, and gave the proper orders to General-----; but one of his aides-de-camp, not having finished copying the orders till twelve o'clock at night, thought it most regular to date them on the 14th, as, in fact, they were not sent off till the i4th. As they contained orders for the morrow, of course Generalwho possessed nothing
